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METZLER & CO’S PENNY PART-SONGS, 


August 1, 1879 


Arranged for four voices, Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass, by 


EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 


—~-—_—- 


Ring the bell, watchman 
Kock me to sleep, mother | 
Lulu is our darling pride 

The hazel dell 
Watching for Pa 
Some folks | 
Hark! the herald angels sing, aad Christians awake | 
Hail Columbia | 
Star-spangled banner 
The Marseillaise 

The watch on the Rhine 


Home, sweet home 

Kelvin Grove 

The keel row 

Bonnie Dundee 

The lass o’ Gowrie 

Caller herrin’ 

March of the men of Harlech 

Dulce Domum 

Ilas sorrow thy young days shaded ? 
The young May moon 


m— 


Rich and rare were the gems she wore 
Last rose of summer 

Farewell ! but whenever you welcome the hour 
Love’s young dream 

Believe me, if all those endearing young charms 
The harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The minstrel boy 

Chorus of musketeers 

The old, old song 

Bells of Aberdovey 

See our oars with feathered spray 

Oh lady fair 

The wreath 

Cherry ripe 

Hail ! smiling morn 

Russian National Anthem 

Russian Bridal Song 

Love will find out the way 

To all you ladies 

My love is but a lassie yet 

The blue bells of Scotland 

Drink to me only 

Dame Durden 

Here’s to the maiden 


The German Fatherland 

The German Rhine 

Just before the battle 

Just after the battle 

Rule, Britannia 

The tight little Island 

You gentlemen of England 

The red, white, and blue 
Hearts of oak 

British Grenadiers 

The Bay of Biscay 

Annie Laurie 

God save the Queen 

The Campbells are comin’ 
Scots wae hae wi’ Wallace bled 
Within a mile of Edinboro’ town 
Eulalie 

Lillie Dale 

Annie of the vale 

Under the willow she’s sleeping 
Toll the bell 

When Johnny comes marching home 
Jessie, the flower of Dunblane 
Comin’ through the rye 











Arranged by 


G. A. MACFARREN. 
Auld lang syne 
Ye banks and braes 
Silent, O Moyle 


A place in thy memory 

Row gently here, my gondolier 
Drive the cold winter away 
The meeting of the waters 


London: METZLER & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street. W. 


SINGING AT SIGHT ON THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


R. J. ADLEY, Teacher of Singing on the Letter-note Method, The Park, Tottenham, London, visits St 
John’s Wood, Ealing, Brentford, Isleworth, Kingston on Thames, Clapham, Blackheath, Lewisham 
Norwood, Woodford, Edmonton, etc., also Brighton on Thursdays. 


Mr. ADLEY has unexceptional references which he will be happy to forward, and holds first class testimonials 
from London Colleges. 


Address :-— Mr. J. Adley, The Park, Tottenham, London, f., 
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Music in the Church. 
By W. H. Giapsrone, Esa., M.E 
A paper read at Trinity College, London, May — 8th, 


FEEL I ought to begin what I have | nating use of its varied elements, ani to extract 
to say by an apology, or at all | as it were that particular essence of art which is 
events by an explanation, for it may | found to subserve the special purposes he has 
seem hardly right that, not having | in view. 
been brought up to music, with no| Hence I think you will agree with me in 
regular training, no technical skill in | regarding the office both of him who composes 
the art, in short, a mere amateur, I' music for the church and of those who are 
should assume to deal ia this place | charged with its execution as not only a serious 

with a subject so deep and grave, and, I must| but a high and a holy office. ‘This was the 
add, so difficult, as that of church music. I|sense in which one of our greatest church 
must therefore at once renounce all pretensions | composers, the late Dr. Wesley, has expressed 
to any degree of authority, and whatever I say | himself: “It is an act of worship,” said he, 
must be taken for what it may be worth. 1) “when the musician in his private chamber 
can only plead that I have long cherished a | devotes his whole mind to his vocation.” Such 
genuine love for music, and especially church | undoubtedly was the spirit which animated 
music, that I started with no prepossessions, | him whose name can never be omitted from 
and that I have given to the subject, so far as| the consideration of this subject—the great 
other occupations allowed me, a constant and | Palestrina—the Homer, as he has been justly 
earnest attention. called, of church music. It is recorded to have 
And, first, what is church music? How| been his habit not to compose without a prayer 
does music in the church differ essentially from | for illumination and guidance ; and he himself 
music outside of it? Some people doubt if| tells us that it was his great joy to be continu- 
there be such essential difference. Yet I think | ally employing upon sacred themes the talents 
the difference is recognised in the common | that had becn committed to him, and which he 
language and feeling of men, however difficult | prized more highly than gold. Great indeed is 
it may be to define exactly wherein it consists. | the responsibility of those who write for the 
For my own part it seems to me that church church, for they wield ap instrument potent 
wusic has a very distinct character and a very! either for good or evil, an instrument that may 
distinct mission of its own. It is that music| either infuse into the minds of worshippers the 
that accords with and supports those states o! | senument of humility and reverence, kindle 
mind in which man approaches his Creator, | their devotion, enlarge and deepen to them the 
and its mission is to give as it were wings to| meaning of the words; or may distract the 
the voice of prayer and praise. ; attention, excite ideas wholly foreign to the act 
As maa’s instincts and affections towards the | of worship, fritter away the meaning, and so 
Almighty are essentially different from those he | degrade the dignity of the sacred text. 
cherishes in any other relations of life, so the; An indisdensable condition of true church 
music which as it were reflects and illustrates | music appears to me to be a certain sobriety, 
those affections and instincts essentially differs |a certain self-control,a certain moder ation. 
from all other music. Religion is, in a certain | Secular music is concerned with the extremities 
sense, but a true sense, a thing by itself; and of passion, it delights to depict the most 
religious music, to be a fitting companion to it,| vehement emotions, to intensify momentary 
must likewise be a thing by itself. ‘The sphere | impulses, and to accomplish this in the most 
of the church musician and the musician at| vivid and effective manner is its glory and its 
large are not one and the same. ‘To the latter| pride. It is otherwise with church music. 
the whole field of human nature in all its| Church music avoids extremes, modifies the 
variety is open. It is his part to play on its| force of particular emotions, gravitates towards 
many strings by all available means; but there | an even and passionless frame of mind. “In 
is a department in the human soul which music, | quietness and in confidence” is its strength. It 
except it be of a special character, will not|is not enough that it should respond to the 
reach, And it is this department, lying deep | sighs of the mourner ; it should also savour of 
in the heart and bound up with the spiritual | resignation and fortitude. Where it sets forth 
life of the individual, with which the church | the penitence of the sinner, it should not be 
musician has to do. It is his duty, not indeed | merely plaintive and lugubrious, but should 
‘o shrink trom contact with all or any of the | convey some degree of assurance and resolution 
forms of music, but rather to make a discrimi-| for the future, Where the object is to kindle 
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the affections, it should at the same time mingle 
therewith somewhat of modesty and awe. Even 
where it would express exultation, that exul- 
tation must not be extravagant, but tempered 
with soberness, for the Psalmist bids them 
praise who fear the Lord, and we are to worship 
the Lord with holy worship. The Te Deum, 
which is highly jubilant in its opening, is no less 
supplicatory at its close; therefore, if the unity 
and consistency of that composition are to be 
preserved in the musical service, the music 
should neither run into that extravagance of 
triumph which would befit a secular pwan, nor 
again into the opposite pole of lamentation 
and entreaty ; but, while duly representing these 
ts, should contain throughout a sort of 
middle term of gravity and self-restraint. It 1s 
a character thus qualified and corrected that, as 
it seems to me, is a necessary feature in all true 
church music. It appeals indeed to particular | 
emotions, but at the same time subordinates 
everything to the idea of God’s presence and 
to those grand conditions of humility and 
reverence which such a presence necessarily 
implies. 
Again, a peculiarity of church music lies in 
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difference in the way they went to work, from 
that in which modern composers go to work. 
Our idea of expression in choral music is rather 
that of verbal expression, or the expression of 
particular phrases in the text by a corresponding 
chord or phrase in the music. ‘This method is 
often very beautiful and very effective in its 
results ; at the same time, if carried too far, it is 
apt to become grotesque. But the basis on 
which the old composers proceeded was the 
scientific distribution of a given melody among 
a variety of parts and the continuu working 
upcu this theme—a plan which interfered very 
much with the practicability of giving special 
expression to particular words or phrases. ‘I'he 
result was rather to give a uniform and 
sustained tone to each piece, while expression 
flowed on rather from the general character 
of the music. It would, I think, be a great 
mistake to conclude such compositions are 
wanting in expression, because of the non- 
coincidence of certain chords or phrases in the 
music with particular words and phrases in the 
text. The truth is, as I believe, that there is in 
reality a vast power of expression in their finest 
music, not, however, residing in particular 





the relation of the words to the music. In 
secular music, it is the music tor the most part 
that engrosses attention, the words are compara- 
tively of inferior moment, and are capable of 
being played and trifled with according to the 
tancy of the composer. But in church music no 
such liberties may be taken. Here the wor Js are 
of such weighty import, touching as they do the 
most solemn issues, that they demand equal, if 
not greater regard than the inusic itself. Buini 
praises Palestrina for having aimed at subordi- 
nating the music to the words, not the words 
to the music. And he says “Melody and 
harmony are the leaves and bark of the vine, 
the sacred words are the marrow and rich 
substance that bear the fruit of piety in the 
heart.” And this is, I suppose, the correct 
view. It must be the words that convey edifica- 
tion and inspire devotion ;.it is for the art of the 
musician to give them poiat and force, and 
dispose the heart for their reception. In truth, 
it can hardly be too much to say that the best 
inspirations of the composer are those drawn 
from the words which were their theme. And 
this, it must be confessed, is more likely to 
be the case with modern than with ancient 
composers, who were not, I think, accustomed 
to study expression with anything like the 
minuteness with which it is studied now. 

This comparative shortcoming in the matter 
of expression is frequently urged as a defect in 
the old writers, both English and Italian. And 
yet I cannot for a moment think they neglected 
expression, We must, I think, recollect the 


chords, but latent in the texture of the music, 

and ready to the command of the executant who 

desires it. Bach, has introduced music of this 

character into his works. Take the chorus, 

“Gratias agimus” and “ Dona nobis pacem,” in 

the mass in B minor, one of the very grandest 

among the many grand ones of that marvellous 

work. ‘The music in both of these is the same, 

while the words are not only not the same, but 
different in each case in character. Yet who 
shall say that when carefully rendered the music 
is in either case unsuitable to the words— 

barring, perhaps, the repetition of the use made 
of the drums in the “Dona nobis pacem?” 
The same character, again, is present in many 
of the older hymn tunes now in use, and esp:- 
cially some of the German chorales. Take, for 
instance, that noble strain which Mendelssohn 
has introduced into “St. Paul” to the words (in 
the English version) “To God on high.” It is 
extremely difficult to fix upon one particular set 
of words or set of ideas to which this tune 1s 
better suited than any other; and this, not 
because it is expressionless—far from it—but 
because it possesses a yet higher quality—thit 
of faithfully reflecting the religious temper. 
Such music is, in truth, charged with life and 
feeling, and so seems able to impart force and 
pathos to the varied ideas with which it may 
at one time or another be allied. This is, I 
think, the prevailing character as to expression 
in the best compositions of the more ancient 
writers. 


History will shew us that it was no part of the 
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system of the 16th century—that century 
which gave birth to Palestrina, Vittoria, and 
others whose genius then for ever stamped 
music as one of the highest and most glorious 
arts vouchsafed to mankind—to overlook or 
underate the due importance of words. You | 
have heard how in Palestrina’s time church | 
music, in Rome, and wherever the influence of 
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Rome prevailed, underwent a sort of crisis. 


275 
it impresses one with the truth of the following 
estimate of Palestrina’s music, given by one 
Sacchi, author of a work on ancient music, 
published in 1778, and quoted by Baini: 
“Those who have a good. ear and a perception 
for harmony, must feel a kind of rapture as 
they listen to the strains of the full choir 
sustained in proper time and tune. But even 
among those who have no natural ear for 


The fair flower was almost choked with weeds. | music, all must acknowledge that any one who 
Abuses were so flagrant that there was a listened to those strains, at once most sweet 
question of banishing all music from the!and most solemn, though he did not under- 
Church. There is some obscurity as to the | stand the words, nor were aware of what place 
nature of these abuses, but it seems that the | he were in, yet must be so impressed by the 
chief of them was the utter carelessness and | character of the music as to know that they 
indifference that had crept in as to the treat-| were prayers and holy praises, and would with 
ment of the words. At that time the range of out hesitation say to himself, ‘This is none 
church music was so circumstanced that, in other than the House of God and the Gate of 
place of a healthy outward growth, all inven- | Heaven,’ ” 

tion was confined in its operation within a| ‘That there are occasional blemishes as 
charmed circle, and sought relief in the most | regards the relation of words and music even 
curious devices, of which the most objection-|in the best works of the early composers | 
able, and that which was made the gravamen certainly am not here to deny. Instances mav 
by the cardinals deputed by the Tridentine | occur where the music may be dry where it 
Council to examine into the matter, was the | should be fervid, and conversely the music 
extraordinary misuse of words. It will hardly|may be fervid where the words are dry. 
be believed that it was a common practice for | Mendelssohn in his “ Letters from Italy” gives 
the words of diferent portions of the Mass— jus a striking instance of this last, which 
the Kyrie, the Chrisie, the e in terra, and so | perhaps you will allow me to quote in his own 


forth, to be sung simultaneously by the) 


different voices, and not only so, but the 
words of the hymn or song which gave the 
title to the Mass—and these often secular | 
words—would be recited by one of the parts | 
simultaneously with the words of the Mass by 
the others. Such was the fashion when 
Palestrina came upon the scene. Moreover, 
the multiplication of parts had been carried 
on to an absurd extent. Pieces were written 
in 20, 36, or even 48 and so parts ; the result 
of which was, of course, both a musical and 
a verbal chaos. The cardinals determined 
that this scandal should cease, and insisted 
that in future all and each of the words and 
their import should be distinctly apprehended. 
It was at this juncture that Palestrina produced 
Missa Papae Maicelli, which at once rescued 
music from the slough of despond into which 
it had fallen, and placed it on a pinnacle of 
glory and beauty. It is now time that you 
should hear a specimen of his composition, 
and I shall ask the choir to sing the Benedicdus 
from the Mass to which I have referred. 





It is impossible not to be struck by the 
chaste beauty, the mingled simplicity and art 
of this composition, and I leave you to fancy 
what the effect of such a piece of music must 
be in one of our cathedrals. No one would 
I think, dream of attributing to it a lack of 





expression ; while, as to its general character, 


words, They relate to the music sung in the 
Sistine Chapel at Rome during Holy Week. 
“Then commences the first Lamentation of 
Jeremiah, sung in a low subdued tone in the 
key of G major, a solemn and fine compo- 
sition of Palestrina’s. It is sung entirely by 
high tenor voices, swelling and subsiding 
alternately in the most delicate gradations, 
sometimes dying away till almost inaudible, 
and gliding slowly from one harmony to 
another. Being sung without any bass voices 
and immediately succeeding the wild yelling 
of the Psalms, the effect is truly heavenly. It 
is rather unfortunate, however, that those very 
parts which ought to be sung with the deepest 
emotion and reverence, being evidently those 
composed with peculiar fervour, should chance 
to be merely ¢i//es of the chapter or verse, 
aleph, beth, gimel, etc., and that the beautiful 
commencement, which sounds as if it came 
direct from heaven, should be precisely on 
these words, ‘Incipit Lamentatio Jeremiax 
Prophet, Lectio I.’” [Zo be continued. 





At the Welsh National Eisteddfod, held at 
Bangor last month, the chief choral competi- 
tion was won by the Holyhead choir, the 
Penrhyn choir composed of quarrymen from 
Lord Penrhyn’s quarries being second. 
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HE musical public will regret to learn 
that Mr. Henry Smart, the composer, 
died last month, 

The following remarks, written by Dr. Spark, 
which recently appeared in the Vorkshire 
Post, will now be read with double and 
painful interest : 

Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously 
pleased to bestow a pension #100 a year out 
of the Civil Service list on Mr. Henry Smart 
in recognition of his services to music. The 
Sovereign, who has been advised in this 
matter by Lord Beaconsfield, the Minister 
ever ready to recognize and reward real talent, 
could not have bestowed her bounty on 
a more distinguished or a ;more esteemed 
member of the musical profession. Mr. Smart 
—who, we regret to say, is in a very precarious 
state of health—was, we believe, as in the case 
of the late Dr. S. S. Wesley, oftered the option 
of a knighthood or what is equal to £2000 at 
5 per cent., and he wisely preferrcd to accept 
the latter. As Mr. Smart is especially knuwn 
and respected in Leeds from his long 
connection with the magnificent organ in the 
Town Hall, which was designed by himself 
and our borough organist, we purpose giving 
a little sketch of his musical career and 
success. 

Mr. Smart comes of a musical family. His 
father was one of the most accomplished 


violinists of his time, and led some of the best | 


orchestras in London. Sir George Smart, his 
uncle, was, as it is well known, for a great 
many years organist and composer to Her 
Majesty’s Chapel Royal, besides being an 
admirable conductor and disciplinarian. 

Henry Smart was born in London in the 
year 1815. Having received a good general 
education, he was articled to a solicitor, but 
his musical tendencies soon overcame all 
other work, and instead of becoming an 
indifterent lawyer (perhaps), he is now. one 
of England’s most famous musicians: Mr. 
Smart has chiefly distinguished himself as an 
organist and composer. . In the former capa- 
city he has been justly regarded as one of the 


finest performers of the age—an age, too, rich | 


in accomplished organists. It is not only as 
an executant—a player of the best wmitten 
music—that Mr. Smart has excelled, but as an 
extemporiser he has had few equals among 
English organists. The charm of his genius in 
this direction lay In the perfect form of his 
improvisations. ‘The writer has often heard 
him play a spontaneous symphony not unfre- 
quently after the design and manner of “ Papa 
Haydn "—an Adagio, Allegretto moderato, 
Andante, and Finale—each movement flowing 
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Smartt. 


| with a sweet melody and perfect harmonies. 
At the inauguration of the Leeds Town Hall 
organ, shortly after the first musical festival in 
1858, among the other pieces which Mr. Smart 
played was an improvisation on our National 
Anthem. The familiar melody of “God save 
the Queen” was treated in a most masterly 
style in a series of variations embracing many 
subtle canons of art, as well as orchestral 





efiects of a beautiful and fascinating character. 
Again, in the ‘grand church of St. Sulpice, 
Paris, in 1864, where the i:mous Lefebure 
Wely was organist, Mr. Smart improvised for 
about half an hour on the magnificent instru- 
ment, taking a theme of the simplest form, 
working it out in a variety of rhythm and 
harmony, developing unexpected beauties, 
producing unsuspected efiects, and ultimately 
drawing to a close with a sublime series of 
chords and progressions on what musicians 
term an “inverted pedal,” in a way which so 
astonished the sensitive Letebure Wely that 
he constantly exclaimed “Superb, superb!” 
As a composer of organ music, Mr. Smart has 
produced a large number of pieces no: 
surpassed by any living writer. His contri- 
butions to the Organist’s Quarterly Fournal 
alone are sufficient to establish his reputation. 
But beyond these are a considerable number of 
| charming compositions, published by eminent 
firms, Messrs. Novello & Co., Ashdown and 
Parry, etc. In Berlin, Leipsic, and other 
continental artistic cities, a Jost/ude in C 
major was declared by the eminent musicians 
who heard it played for the first time, and 
not knowing its authorship, to be the work of 
Sebastian Bach. “It must be Bach,” they 
all said, with one accord. No greater praise 
could possibly have been bestowed by the 
most elaborate article or the most compli- 
mentary speech. 

In service music for the Church, Mr. Smart 
has been equally successful. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that no setting of the Ambrosian 
hymn—the ever grand and sublime Ze Deum 
—has ever excelled, if equalled, Mr. Smart’s 
service in F, From the passage “We therefore 
pray T'nee, help Thy servants” to the return 
of the theme, at the words “Day by day we 
magnify Thee,” the gradual elevation of a 
beattiful unison, accompanied by colossal 
organ harmonies, elevates the soul to the 
sublimest conception of the Creator and His 
merciful goodness. His anthems are equally 
grand; those written for the festival of the 
Sons of the Clergy at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
being among the greatest, Grand as these 
sacred works undoubtedly are, they are even 
surpassed by Mr, Smart’s secular compositions. 
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The Bride of Dunkerron, written for one of 
the Birmingham festivals, is admitted on all 
sides to be one of the most scholarly and the 
most beautiful cantatas ever written by an 
Englishman. There is also his opera, Zhe 
Gnome of Hartsburg, and his cantata Facol, 
both remarkable compositions, especially in 
orchestral writing. His productions as a 
purely vocal composer claim our highest 
admiration. Hvndreds of songs, duets, trios, 
and part-songs testify to the truth of this 
assertion. Whether we mention the popular 
song, “The Lady of the Lea,” the popular 
duet, “‘We two,” the trio for female voices, 
“ Haste ye, maidens,” or the part-song, “ Ave 
Maria,” each and all are pure and beautiful. 
There is no straining after effect, no unnatural 
harmonies and spasmodic transitions, no 
eccentricities, no nonsense of any kind, in 
Mr. Smart’s compositions. Ever setting before 
his eyes an ideal of perfection, he has written, 
irrespective of all criticism and change of 
fashion, with the one pervading thought of 
strength and purity. No blandishment of 
coin from speculative publishers, no flattery 
from admiring friends, could ever induce him 
to deviate from this principle. All honour to 
him for it. Would that every other English 
composer (and foreign too) might “go and do 











MUSIC RECEIVED. 


THE WAKENING SMILE OF SPRING, A MEMOky, 
and A VALENTINE, which will receive notice in an 
carly number. 


PPTIPrs Frire 


HE music at the funeral of the Prince 
Imperial consisted of plaia song for the 
Mass, an Offertoire, “ Ave Maria,” by Saint- 
Saens, and a “Pie Jesu,” by Faure, sung by 
the Baroness Caters-Lablanche. The music 
was accompanied on an American organ, the 
only instrument in the Church. The band of 
the Royal Artillery, which accompanied the 
procession, played Beethoven’s Funeral March 
and the Dead March in Sau/ with excellent 
effect. 

Dr. Spark, the Leeds borough organist, 
had a narrow escape from a serious accident 
on Monday evening, July 7th, at the Midland 
Railway Station. ‘The doctor arrived at the 
station to catch the 5.35 p.m. express to 
Apperley Bridge, and as there was little time 
he jumped out of the cab, gave some parcels 
to the porter, who said they could catch the 
train, which was just starting, and they ran 
down the platform together. Dr. Spark 
stepped on the ledge of the last carriage, and 
caught the handle, but was almost immediately 
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likewise.” Such a man as this is not likely to 
have lived withont having enemies—some 
bitter enemies. Mr. Smart has, through life, 
been accustomed to call a spade aspade. His 
written and verbal criticisms on music and 
musicians have been amongst the things to 
be remembered; doubtless they have stung 
some impostors, who amiably desired recrimi- 
nation; but there the genius stands, like a 
second Michael Angelo, smiling “on all 
below” with dignified serenity; confident in 
his art aspirations; faithful to his trust, and 
grate‘ul to his sovereign for recognising his 
life of Isbour and love in his “divine art.” 
England ‘s proud of such an artist; and that 
he may be restored to strength and vigour 
from his present enfeebled state of health is 
the sincere and hearty wish of all who admire 
genius and tilent of the highest order. Henry 
Smart’s inusic to the glorious hymns, “ From 
Greenland’s icy mountains” and “ Hark, hark, 
my soul, «ngelic voices singing,” will live for 
ever. Suc! divine harmony comes only once 
ID a Ceistury. 

As for some dear familiar stram, 

Untired we ask and ask again, 

Ever in its familiar store 

Finding a spell unheard before. 











thrown beck upon the platform ; but his hand 
clutching at and retaining hold of the carriage 
step, he was dragged along for nearly twenty 
yards, to the consternation of the bystanders, 
who momentarily expected to see him drawn 
under the train and killed. Fortunately, 
however, the Rev. Mr. Mapleton, vicar of 
Meanwood, who was close at hand, rushed 
forward and seized the doctor’s leg, while some 
porters took hold of his coat collar, and thus 
the dcctor was released from his dangerous 
position. Though much shaken, and naturally 
frightened, Dr. Spark- was unhurt, and pro- 
ceeded home by the aext train. 

On the 25th of June there was a choral 
festival in the cathedral of Kilkenny, when 
thirty-seven parochial choirs were assembled, 
ihe whole number being 500 singers. It is 
noted as a remarkable circumstance that the 
day was fine. The Bishop of Ossory preached 
from the text, “I will sing with the spirit, and I 
will sing with the understanding also.” The 
book chiefly used was “Chants Ancient and 
Modern,” but, except at St. Bartholomew’s, 
Dublin, Gregorian music is little used in 
Ireland. 

A Musical Festival was held at Chester on 
July 23rd and 24th, at which Spohr’s Zasét 
‘Fudgment, Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praise, 
and other compositions were performed. 
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* Well adapted for the purpose.” —A/r. //udlah’s official report of the International Exhibition of 1871. 
= Nothing will be more useful to the young So/-/aist than commencing the execution of it (just intonation) o an 
Intonator.”—General 7: Perronet Thompson in ‘* Fust Intonation.” 


INTONATORS, 


For training to habits of just intonation, and as an aid to the self-teacher. 


THE Intonator is an improved variety of the old “monochord,” and provides what may be 
termed a working mod of the musical scale or gamut. It presents to the eye a chart or dis 
gram of the scale, with the additional advantage that it possesses the power of producing th- 
sounds which a dia ram can only indicate. 

As the sounds are obtained by dividing a string upon mathematical principles, they are 
strictly correct, and the Intonator may be used as a model for the voice. For this purpose it is 
greatly superior to the pianoforte, which only gives the sounds proximately. The Intonator 
also provides examples of sounds which are not to be found on tie pianoforte, such as the 
difference between the sharp and the flat, also the acute and grave forms of several sounds; and 
as no skill is required to use it, the instrument is specially valuable for purposes of self-teaching. 


The Intonator consists of a catgut string, stretched on a sound board or box. The string is raised at one 
end by resting on a éridge, and is attached to a peg, by means of which it may be raised or lowered in pitch. The 
sound is produc d by twanging the string, after the manner of a guitar or harp, or by means of a bow, like a 
violin ; the point on the string to be thus operated upon being about an inch from the bridge. The various 
sounds of the scale are produced by stopping the string at certain points, so as to permit a longer or shorter portion 
to vibrate. For this purpose /veés are placed underneath the string, and the operation consists in pressing down 
the string until it comes into firm contact with the required fret, when the sound is to be drawn out in either of the 
ways explained above. 

The frets are labelled with the sol-fa syllables or their initials, or with the numerals 1 to 7: thus Do, or 1, 
corresponds to the key-note,—RE, or 2, to the second degree of the scale,—MI, or 3, to the third degree, etc., 
and this rule applies quite irrespective of the pitch at which the string may be for the time being, for the string 
performs alike in all keys, and the sounds always remain re/atively the same. All keys are, therefore, ‘‘ natural " 
upon the Intonator, and the operations of pitching the key, or transposing to another key, consist simply in 
tightening or slackening the string (by means of the peg) to the required pitch. The pitch of the string can be 
altered as much as an octave, giving the power of playing in all keys; and on these improved Intonators, by a 
simple contrivance, provision is made for playing in two or more natural keys without altering the pitch of thi 
string. ‘The chromatic sharps or flats, or both, are given on all the Intonators. 


LIST OF PRICES, 


Fuller information, including diagrams representing the Sretboards of Nos. 1 and 2, is given in a tract entitled 
“The Intonator and how to use it,” price twopence. 
The Intonators without sound d0x are mounted on solid wood: the tone is weak, but sufficient for self-trainin, 


No, 1 INTONATOR, Price 7s. 6d. Without Sound Box, 3s. 6d. 


No. 1 provides for two natural keys without altering the string—viz., the major and minor keys of the 
same tonic: for example, if the string is pitched at C, the player has the keys of C major and C minor before him 
in their natural form. 


No. 2 INTONATOR, Price 7s. Gd. Without Sound Box, 3s. 6d. 


No, 2, in like manner, provides for two natural keys without re-tuning, giving the key at which the string 
is set and that a fifth higher : for instance, if the string is tuned to C the keys of C and G are present in their 
natural form. 


No. 3 INTON ATOR, 
Price 10s. 
. m 


a 
No. 3 provides for three natural | a» 
keys without altering the string— 
viz., the key at which the string is 
pitched, with those a fourth and a a 
fifth higher, as, for example, the 
keys of C, F, and G: a sliding Ls 
[a 
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fretboard permits either of the Een) 
columns to be brought under the 
string. All the chromatic sharps 
and flats are given in each column; 
the short frets to the extreme right, 
in each column, being the sharps ; 
and those’to the extreme left, the 
flats. 
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Sold in connection with the Letter-note Singing Method by 


F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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